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himself from gazing upon the place where Christ had lived and suffered. Why
the attack was not pushed home from Beit-Nuba is one of those historical
mysteries which will probably for ever remain unsolved. Saladin was certainly
then at a disadvantage owing to the loss of his supplies, and he breathed a
sigh of relief when he saw the crusaders making off back towards Acre. Saladin
opened negotiations, but the crusaders would not accept his terms. An attempt
to seize Jaffa was frustrated by Richard, who with a handful of men hurled the
Saracens out of the town, and he followed up this exploit by a reckless counter-
attack on the besieging army. " Never even at Roncevaux," wrote Amboise,
" did any man, young or old, Christian or Paynim, so bear himself as the king
upon that day." Fever again laid him low, and he was eager to return home.
In October, therefore, he came to terms with Saladin ; and on the gth he sailed
for home, bitterly disappointed that he had failed to win back for Christendom
the city dearest to the hearts of Christians.

Driven by storm and shipwreck out of his course, Richard tried to make
his way home through Germany; but in an inn on the outskirts of Vienna he
was recognised though he was disguised as a scullion; and, brought before the
Duke of Austria, he was sent a prisoner to the castle of Durrenstein (December
1192). On the understanding that part of the ransom should go to the ducal
coffers, his captor handed Richard over to the Emperor Henry VI.; and it was
not until March 1194 that he secured his release. He paid dearly for his
freedom, for both the emperor and the duke had old scores to pay off: one-
third of his ransom of 150,000 marks was paid before he left German soil, and
homage was done to Henry for England.

During his absence things had gone from bad to worse in England, John
had ousted William of Longchamp from the control of the government, and
openly attempted to make himself master of the island. He was ably sup-
ported in his treachery by Philip Augustus ; and there is good reason for think-
ing that he actually, did homage for Richard's lands to the French king. The
restraining influence of his mother and the resolute opposition of Walter de
Coutances, Archbishop of Rouen, who had succeeded Longchamp as justiciar,
thwarted his treacherous designs; and when Richard returned to England he
soon made himself undisputed master of the kingdom. And, strangely enough,
he forgave John.

The situation on the other side of the Channel was infinitely worse. Philip
Augustus had made serious inroads into Richard's vast possessions; and as
soon as he had arranged for the government of the country and collected all
the available' wealth in the treasury the king went overseas to deal with his
crafty suzerain. For the five remaining years of his reign Richard was engaged
m intennittent war with Philip Augustus, and England never saw him again.
Early rn April 1199 he was mortally wounded by a bolt from a crossbow while